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EDITORIALS 





DR. HINCKS * — 

‘“We are becoming apprecia- 
tive of the fact that education 
and mental hygiene have identi- 
cal aims. Both disciplines are 
primarily concerned with the 
task of assisting humans along 
the road to wholesome, robust, 
effective, and satisfying ways of 
life. These objectives may be 
stated in many ways. The edu- 
cator as a rule thinks in terms of 
good citizenship and the hy- 
gienist stresses mental health. 


* Dr. Clarence M. Hincks is General Director of 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
of the Canadian National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. He has prepared this editorial at the 
request of the Editor to introduce UNpgrsTaNDING 
THE Caixp to the public under its new auspices. 





But, intrinsically, the goals are 
the same. 

“Until recently, education and 
mental hygiene have progressed 
independently of each other. And 
this has been a fortunate circum- 
stance. In the past, the educator 
has concentrated his attention on 
the learning processes, on indi- 
vidual intellectual differences, on 
curriculum, on classroom meth- 
ods and on administration—all 
leading to educational advance. 
On another front, the mental 
hygienist has been facing up to 
the problems of maladjustment. 
His explorations in this field 
have furnished insights concern- 
ing the development and opera- 
tions of the human mind and 
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the extraordinary importance of 
the emotional and temperamental] 
life. While the fruits of his ex- 
perience are of value in develop- 
ing programs for the prevention 
and treatment of mental! illness, 
they have quite as great sig- 
nificance for education. 

‘It is fortunate, as I have 
intimated, that, until recently, 
education and mental hygiene 
have travelled along independent 
lines. If this had not been the 
case, it is doubtful if either dis- 
cipline would have so much to 
offer the other, as is the case 
today, and it is doubtful if there 
would exist such a_ profound 
hunger for codperation. 

‘At the moment, hygiene work- 
ers realize that mental health is 
something to be achieved through 
a broad educational process that 
is sensitive to the make-up and 
the individual needs of each 
student. On the other hand, 
leaders in education are becom- 
ing increasingly appreciative of 
the fact that greater attention 
must be given to the human 
factor if desired goals are to be 
reached. And thus we have come 
to a point in our history when 
partnership between two great 
disciplines is being consummated 
in a natural and healthy way 
with a sense of mutual need and 
respect on both sides. 

“To facilitate this partner- 
ship, the National Committees 
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for Mental Hygiene of the United 
States and Canada have set up 
special Divisions, staffed with 
capable men and women repre- 
senting both education and men- 
tal hygiene. Activities will in- 
clude regional conferences for 
teachers, attention to problems 
connected with teacher selection 
and training, study of curricular 
and extra-curricular arrangements 
in schools with reference to their 
value in furthering robust per- 
sonality development, stimula- 
tion of research, and organiza- 
tion of information bureaus and 
publication departments. 

‘In regard to publication, both 
National Committees realized the 
importance of making available 
to the teaching profession a 
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magazine that would focus at- 
tention upon the intrinsic needs 
of childhood, upon methods of 
gaining an understanding of child 
nature, upon the adjustment of 
the teacher herself and its bear- 
ing on child development, and 
upon methods and arrangements 
of proven value in fostering 
healthy child growth. 

“It was a fortunate circum- 
stance that a magazine with such 
an outlook was already in exist- 
ence. UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
had been published by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene since 1931. Through initial 
funding from the Hyams Trust 
of Boston, it was placed in the 
hands of over 30,000 teachers in 
Massachusetts for a three year 
period. Its circulation gradually 
extended to other States because 
teachers found it stimulating, 
practical, and helpful. 

‘“When publication was sus- 
pended in October, 1935 by the 
Massachusetts Society, because 
of inadequate funds, negotiations 
for transfer of the magazine to 
the National Committee were 
initiated. The present issue is 
the first number to appear under 
the new auspices. 

‘To maintain the high stand- 
ard set by UNDERSTANDING THE 
CuiLp, there has been appointed 
as Editor Dr. Henry B. Elkind 
who has been on the Editorial 
Board since its founding. In his 


capacity as Medical Director of 
the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Elkind has 
had a broad range of experience 
and has contributed to health 
and educational progress. His 
activities have brought him in 
close touch with teacher-training 
institutions and with the schools 
of his State. His is appreciative 
of both the opportunities and 
the problems of the teacher. 

“Associated with Dr. Elkind 
on the Editorial Board are the 
following representative educa- 
tors and mental hygienists: 

Richard D. Allen, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island; lec- 
turer at Harvard, Boston, and 
Brown Universities. 

Grayson N. Kefauver, Ph.D., 
Dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University. 

Samuel R. Laycock, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, 
College of Education, University 
of Saskatchewan. 

William Line, Ph.D., Professor 
of Psychology, University of 
Toronto; Research Director, Di- 
vision of Education, Canadian 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of the Guidance Labora- 
tory, and Assistant Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Bruce B. Robinson, M.D., Di- 
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rector of the Department of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

“The magazine will carry two 
special Departments, one on Case 
Studies and the other on Books 
and Magazines. The first will be 
under the direction of Dr. Frank 
J. O'Brien, Acting Director of 
the Division of Child Guidance 
of the New York City Schools 
and Director of the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic in that Division. Dr. 
O'Brien is well fitted for this 
very important feature of the 
magazine because of his long 
experience with children’s prob- 
lems in an educational setting. 
The second Department ‘‘With 
Books and Magazines’’ will be 
in charge of Professor Samuel R. 
Laycock, who is a member of the 
Editorial Board. 

“This Board will be assisted 
by an Advisory Editorial Board 
(listed on the inside of the back 
cover) in the development of 
policies and in securing articles 
for publication that should prove 
of absorbing interest and distinct 
help to the readers of this maga- 
zine. Recent contributions of the 
sciences relating to human be- 
havior and forward steps in 
education will be featured. As 
far as possible technical language 
will be avoided. And there will 
be kept in mind the type of sub- 
ject matter that will be of sig- 
nificance not only to the teacher 
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in a single room school on the 
Prairies but also to her col- 
league in a progressive urban 
system. 

‘“We are becoming more and 
more appreciative of the con- 
tribution that can be made by 
teachers to the advancement of 
our civilization. In so far as 
teachers gain an understanding 
of themselves and of children 
under their care, and in so far as 
they create a favorable atmos- 
phere for wholesome growth, 
our children will become better 
equipped to face the exigencies of 
life and there will result a dimi- 
nution of delinquency, depend- 
ency, mental disabilities, and 
other social ills. 

“With such a prospect, the 
teaching profession is deserving 
of the-whole-hearted support of 
all elements in the community, 
and those engaged in mental 
hygiene activities are particu- 
larly desirous of granting en- 
couragement and assistance.”’ 





The new Editorial Board of 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
makes its first public appearance 
in this April, 1937 issue. It ap- 
preciates the exceptional oppor- 
tunity for service to Education 
made possible by the two Na- 
tional Committees for Mental 
Hygiene of the United States and 
Canada. 
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The editorial policy under 
these auspices will be much the 
same as when the magazine was 
published by the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene. It 
will appear four times a year and 
each number will be given over to 
one important topic, and special 
departments like ‘‘Case Studies’’ 
will have special editorial di- 
rection. 

The old Board, with Dr. J. 
Mace Andress as Editor, was 
responsible for the creation of an 
extraordinary periodical, the first 
of its kind in the field of mental 
hygiene catering exclusively to 
teachers. That UNDERSTANDING 
THE Cup had attained a high 
standard and had succeeded in 
meeting a distinct need among 
teachers is shown both by the 
circulation it enjoyed the coun- 
try over and the many unsolicited 
testimonials received from the 
foremost authorities in the land. 

The new Board, however, has 
inaugurated a few changes, the 
most important of which is the 
mew cover design by the Art 
Editor, Mr. Herman E. Dean. 
The Board believes that the read- 
ers of the new UNDERSTANDING 
THE Cuitp will like this innova- 
tion. 

This is your magazine; it can be 
made a better magazine with your 
help. The Editor will appreciate 
your comments about the various 
numbers as they appear. Sug- 


gestions and criticisms, too, will 
be welcome. Please address your 
letters to the Editor, UNper- 
STANDING THE CHILD, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

It seems fitting that the first 
number of UNDERSTANDING THE 
Cuitp under the new auspices 
should deal with the philosophi- 
cal implications of modern trends 
in Education and should briefly 
evaluate the past and forecast the 
future. The succeeding issues will 
be devoted to more practical as- 
pects of the contributions of 
mental hygiene to education; for 
example, the June number will 
discuss ““The Teacher's Mental 
Health,’’ and the October issue 
“Guidance in Education,’’ both 
of them very important topics of 
practical significance. 

Education has a long, long 
history, but the experience of 
the modern era, let us say the 
past 75 to 100 years, a period not 
really long in the history of Edu- 
cation, has been so full and so 
varied and exposed to such tre- 
mendous politico-social changes 
in a relatively short period, that 
it is only natural that educational 
ideas should show their impress 
deeply. They are one thing one 
decade and something else an- 
other. 

It is an interesting but perhaps 
a superficial paradox of present 
times, particularly in this coun- 
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try and Canada, that where there 
is such a marked tendency to 
social organization, where the 
community is being increasingly 
expected to provide for the in- 
dividual, and perhaps to obscure 
him, education shows so much 
interest in individualization. It 
is here that Mental Hygiene en- 
ters the educational scheme. 

Dean Holmes opens the discus- 
sion of the theme of this issue, 
‘‘New Horizons in Education,’’ 
with an article of the same title. 
He tells us in his clear and bril- 
liant style what in his opinion 
are the significant trends of pres- 
ent-day education, what main 
pathways education will travel 
in the near future, particularly in 
this country. It is quickly evi- 
dent that he is disturbed by 
the politico-economic problems 
of the day, but he remains the 
idealist liberal, with Democracy 
his ideal. In his opinion, the 
secondary school will soon feel 
the influence of those new ideas 
which have revolutionized ele- 
mentary education in the past 
two or three decades. 

We wonder whether Dean 
Holmes has in mind such a sec- 
ondary school as Dr. Bogoslov- 
sky, the author of the second 
article entitled ‘‘The Ideal 
School,”’ stands for. In his book 
of the same title, Dr. Bogoslov- 
sky has given a fairly detailed 
description of what the ideal sec- 
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ondary school should be. Many 
of the ideas that have proven 
valuable for the elementary school 
find their way into the practice of 
this ideal secondary school, not 
necessarily in the same form but 
adapted to meet the special needs 
of the latter. With Dr. Bogoslov- 
sky, the secondary school should 
be considered an end in itself so 
far as the education of the child is 
concerned, and not merely as an 
avenue to higher education. His 
theory of personalism isa definitely 
valuable contribution to educa- 
tional thinking and one which 
the mental hygienist in general 
will find consistent with his own 
and in accordance with his expe- 
rience with the individual child. 

Perhaps a unique expression of 
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Dr. Bogoslovsky’s educational 
philosophy is his emphasis on the 
importance not only of values as 
a necessary item in reasoning 
about educational practice, but of 
imparting values—particularly 
aesthetic and moral values—to 
children as part of the curriculum 
of the secondary school. This is 
not unique in the history of edu- 
cation, but unique as a definite, 
positive expression of modern 
secular thought. 

Dr. Meek’s article ‘‘What Is 
Guidance?’’ is valuable because 
of the insistence that the purposes 
of both education and guidance 
are identical—theoretically, and 
should be in practice. To a mental 
hygienist her definition of the 
ends of education and guidance 


would also be a definition of the 
aims and purposes of mental hy- 
giene itself. 

The last contributor, Mr. Wat- 
son, is principal of an elementary 
school in Toronto, and a noted 
expert in the field of elementary 
education. He draws a very real- 
istic picture of both the tradi- 
tional and the modern progres- 
sive school and in doing so 
demonstrates in good pedagogi- 
cal fashion the changing réle of 
the classroom teacher. 

The Editor is now ready to 
present to the reader the valuable 
material in the following pages, 
and he hopes that his introduc- 
tion has served well to whet the 
appetite for the intellectual feast 
to come. 











NEW HORIZONS IN EDUCATION 


BY 


HENRY W. HOLMES, LL.D. 


DEAN, GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Dean Holmes gives an exceptional, well-drawn summary of the more significant trends 
in the field of formal education. His point of view is that of a liberal, with the ideals of 
American democracy so clearly seen as requiring a democratic hygiene of the mind. 
Realism in education seems for him to be the most important trend, with the secondary 
school becoming the central point of attack. Teachers will find this illuminating article an 
important contribution to their thinking on the aims and purposes of contemporary 


education. 





PERSISTENT faith in education has 

accompanied the long fight for human 
freedom. In the Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, the Enlightenment, the democratic 
Revolutions—in all these movements edu- 
cation was a weapon in the hands of the 
leaders. Through education they hoped to 
consolidate their gains. The ideal societies 
to which they pointed involved the univer- 
sal use of education as a means of produc 
ing general intelligence, good will, and 
character. The abolition of slavery implied 
the same faith. It is inherent today in every 
great effort for social reform, as deeply in- 
herent in the totalitarian state as in attempts 
to save democracy, such as the American 
New Deal, but with a difference too pro- 
found to overlook. 

This difference signalizes, indeed, the 
fact that education as a means of human 
regeneration faces a new set of conditions 
and accordingly a new set of problems. 
Machinery and the increase of population 
have led to new forms of political organiza- 
tion, in which freedom is sacrificed to the 
hope of security and education becomes 
indoctrination. Education in Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy is not in the final analysis 
education at all, but propaganda. The dif- 
ference between the totalitarian states and 
the historic absolute monarchies of Europe 
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lies in the fact that the latter depended pri- 
marily on the absence of education for the 
masses and on the moulding of an aristoc- 
racy of birth, owning the land, into loyalty 
to the Throne (the state as the Levia- 
than), whereas the former expect to survive 
through the action of common fears and 
common hopes tamped down with a uni- 
versal schooling in acceptable political ideas 
and practices. Education in a democracy 
has the same problems to face: machinery 
has complicated life everywhere, and the 
fact that poverty appears in the midst of 
plenty is an evidence that we do not know 
how to manage for our own good the Brute 
we have created. 


Education in a Democracy 


But democracy proposes to retain free- 
dom. It proposes to leave room for doubt, 
dissent, discussion, and the settlement of 
issues by persuasion instead of force or 
deliberate stultification. Hence it proposes 
also to retain education; but no one thinks 
that education for democracy in our time 
can be the simple training for literacy 
which the founders of democracy consid- 
ered sufficient for all but the leaders. It 
would be idle, indeed, to suppose that the 
task of education in a democracy can be 
met by extending the education we now 
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have or know how to give, even though we 
have already gone far beyond reading and 
writing. 

It would be equally idle to suppose that 
any education we can devise can of itself 
save the democratic way of life. Many other 
means must be employed. Since I am not 
an expert in politics, economics, or sociol- 
ogy, I can catch only faint glimpses of what 
these may be. I can see the possibility that 
machinery itself will help in working out 
our release from the shadow of arbitrary 
power. (I contrast Moody’s vision in his 
poem, “The Brute,” with Kipling’s in his 
story “As Easy as A.B.C.”) I have conf- 
dence that recent insights into the charac- 
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ter and obligations of democratic leader- 
ship will be grasped by American business 
and professional men and by American 
statesmen. (I think of T. N. Whitehead’s 
Leadership in a Free Society, A. N. White- 
head’s Adventures of Ideas, Walter Lipp- 
mann’s recent indictment of collectivism as 
an economy of scarcity and war, A. Mali- 
nowski’s refutation of the anthropological 
argument for war, and the basic principles 
of the Federal Social Security Act.) I as- 
sume that political action, guided by the 
common sense of men of good will in busi- 
ness and industry, will eventually solve the 
major problems of distribution without sac- 
rificing individual economic independence 
and responsibility. I look for help from 
medical science, from birth control, from 
religion, from the arts. 

Into many of these forces of progress edu- 
cation must play, but they do not wait upon 
education as a universal process; rather they 
wait, in the main, upon the education of 
leaders, both by the universities and by ex- 
perience. No one can be unaware that lead- 


ers can advance too fast and too far and 
too suddenly for their followers, and that 
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persuasion is part of the process of political 
and economic education in a large sense; 
but the things I have been mentioning seem 
to me to call for changes in the education of 
children and young people, not in terms of 
specific new subjects or procedures in the 
schools, but in the attitudes to be developed 
by teaching and example both in the schools 
and in life outside the schools. 


Democratic Hygiene of the Mind 


This in itself may be the most important 
thing of all. Democracy calls for patience, 
for tolerance, for willingness to abide by 
the decision of the majority, for resistance 
to demagogs and cheats, for the recognition 
of honesty and ability, for passionate devo- 
tion to freedom, for caution in giving it up 
for quick material gains, for human sym- 
pathy, for individual responsibility and in- 
tegrity. Such attitudes and qualities consti- 
tute a democratic hygiene of the mind. I 
believe schools should help to breed them, 
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but the specific features of school procedure 
which can be suggested for that purpose are 
already beyond the horizon: they may be 
called in general the practice of democracy 
in the school and on the playing field. 
There are certain changes in education, 
however, which do seem to me to be re- 
quired for the sake of the great experiment 
in liberty which we are working out in this 
country. I am not a pedagogical White 
Knight, eager to declare that the tune J sing 
is “my own invention”; for I doubt that 
anyone can suggest in a doctrinaire fashion 
a change of major importance in an activity 
so profoundly social as education. An edu 
cational tendency or movement is a large, 
slow, historic thing. I point, therefore, only 
to trends already visible which seem to me 
to be trends in the right direction, worthy 
of the backing of thoughtful students of 
education. Trends may falter or die away 
if they are not backed or taken up and 
strengthened. I am pointing out a few 
trends which I think we ought to imple- 
ment, recruit adherents for, and interpret 


to the public. 


Realism in Education 


The first of these is the trend toward 
realism. In simple terms this means an in- 
sistence on getting actual results in the case 
of every individual pupil in each specific 
study or activity instead of being content 
to go through the motions. It embraces, 
however, a number of different movements 
and efforts. It covers, for example, the 
whole movement for measurement in edu- 
cation, including the testing of intelligence 
and the testing of achievement; but when 
these very endeavors are conceived realisti- 
cally, they too have to be “debunked.” Real- 
ism insists on the measurement of what 
can be measured and on no pretences at 
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measurement of what cannot be measured 
by any instruments as yet at our disposal. 
It repudiates both wishful thinking and 
thoughtless exactitude. It repudiates both 
philosophic sentimentalism and shallow sci- 
entificism. In similar fashion realism covers 
the study of the curriculum and the life of 
the school in their full relation to each child 
as an individual, but that means looking at 
children socially, i.e., as prospective mem- 
bers of a society in constant process of 
change. The concrete issue is always, What 
are the chances that this particular activity 
on the part of this particular child, carried 
on in this particular way, will actually con- 
tribute enough, in relation to the total cost 
involved (in time as well as money) to 
make it worth while? 

It is quite possible, of course, to press 
such realism too far. Life is full of chances. 
But the point of view is sound. It prevents 
child study from becoming “soft,” as if we 
could do better by children for taking their 
whims as law or making virtues of their 
defects; and it prevents the imposition of 
merely traditional requirements or unnec- 
essary social demands on children, as if 
their natural growth did not matter. Real- 
ism, steadily pursued, would make many 
changes in the schools and in the life of 
youth. 

I doubt if realism in education has much 
to suggest by way of change in the general 
plan and conception of pre-school and ele- 
mentary-school education; but it has much 
to suggest by way of improvements in tech- 
niques, facilities, records, the grouping of 
children, and their care and management. 
Diagnostic and remedial teaching, espe- 
cially in reading, is in my judgment the 
most important new movement in elemen- 
tary education. The greatest need seems to 
be more and better space for play; another 
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great need is the proper teaching of music. 


Realism in Secondary Education 


It is in secondary education that the trend 
toward realism can do most good. Tens of 
thousands of children are studying lan- 
guages in the junior and senior high 
schools who will never learn even to read 
the languages they are “taking.” They will 
consequently never use them and will 
gladly forget them. The realistic conclusion 
would be: Drop languages altogether for 
many; insist that the rest study one lan- 
guage long enough, and under instruction 
expert enough, to give them a lasting com- 
mand of that language; and let a few do the 
same for more than one language. 

But negative reactions are not the sole 
result of a realistic consideration of second- 
ary education. The modern world calls for 
a secondary education for the large num- 
bers of pupils who will leave school at six- 
teen or eighteen which will give them a 
much firmer grasp of themselves, their nat- 
ural environment, and their social relation- 
ships than most of them get now. The 
discussion of actual social, economic, and 
political issues; a broad, clear, connected 
presentation of the natural universe; and 
the study of the human body and the hu- 
man mind—these must be brought into the 
secondary school in an effective, direct, and 
permanent way. Great reforms need to be 
made in the teaching of music, art, and lit- 
erature. Finally, vocational guidance must 
be made actual and faced toward the real 
world of occupations, and vocational cur- 
ricula must be made continuous, coherent, 
and realistically valuable. A secondary edu- 
cation that is bound to become universal 
cannot remain academic, preparatory for 
further education that does not follow, a 
truncated and superficial collection of sub- 


jects left unfinished, a useless set of “disci- 
plines” that do not discipline. Democracy 
expects more of the secondary school than 
a resulting distaste for books and thinking, 
a vague respect for science, the notion that 
history concerns a lost world unconnected 
with the world of today, a total lack of 
understanding of contemporary issues, and 
an attitude of puzzled awe toward poets, 
artists, and musicians. 

I perceive that I might include under 
realism in education every conviction | 
have ever acquired concerning educational 
reform. But there are two other trends 
which I ought to mention separately, even 
though they might easily be included un- 
der the plea for a new and more realistic 
approach to educational problems. One is 
the trend toward making education a more 
highly selective process, the other the trend 
toward a sounder professional training for 
teachers and school officers. 


Education a Selective Process 

Unless education is varied more widely 
from the seventh grade on and groups more 
carefully formed for the pursuit of appro- 
priate curricula, we shall continue to waste 
time teaching too much to too many pupils 
who learn too little. The schools fail to be 
effective agencies for what Professor Carver 
called “the redistribution of human talent.” 
As Professor Thorndike insists, we sacri- 
fice our ablest pupils to our zeal to enable 
all pupils to go through much the same 
process. Homogeneous grouping, firmer de- 
mands for evidence of power and achieve- 
ment, the further development of diagnos- 
tic tests, and a fuller knowledge of how 
individual children live, think, and feel are 
all needed if we are to make schools more 
wisely selective. There is so much more to 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The Editor believes that Dr. Bogoslovsky’s book The Ideal School is the most significant 
writing in recent years dealing with the aims and purposes of modern education. He is 
neither traditional nor progressive; his point of view is what might be termed middle 
ground. His main contributions are, we believe, his discussion of the place of “values” in 
the school curriculum and his concept of “personalism” as the fundamental goal of educa- 
tion. This article is a much condensed summary of Dr. Bogoslovsky’s position and point 


of view. 





O ONE who is engaged in teaching 
or in any other educational work can 

escape from being pursued now and then 
by the question: Is what I am doing really 
what I should be doing under the circum- 
stances? Our work is beset with problems 
that invite the question. Nothing can make 
Ann spell correctly. Dick is hopelessly lost 
in his geometry. The whole junior class is 
so weak this year. The language they use, 
both boys and girls, is simply appalling. 

Even when we succeed—and on the 
whole we do succeed and get results—even 
then the question remains: Is our success 
a real success? Are our results really worth 
while? Doubts grow and new queries pour 
in: Do our children get good education? 
And what is good education? Even sim- 
pler, What is education? 

Indeed, what is education? What is its 
meaning and purpose? “Why education?” 

There are so many answers to this peren- 
nial poser that their very variety suggests 
that none of them are convincing or com- 
plete. 

Common sense, for instance, would sug- 
gest at once that the need for education is 
obvious. Babies are born so helpless that 
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they cannot survive and thrive without out- 
side help and training in essentials of race 
experience. This is true, but who would be 
satisfied with biological survival only, with 
mere existence? 

In addition, common sense would con- 
tinue, our youth must learn how to get 
along with other people and to support 
themselves economically. Again, as usual 
common sense is right but insufficient. 
However necessary and important making 
a living may be, it is not living itself, but 
only a stepping-stone to living. Unfortu- 
nately for too many of us life begins at five 
or six o'clock or any other time when our 
day’s work is over. 

Interpretations of education that ap- 
proach it from the viewpoint of living 
rather than making a living are more so- 
phisticated, more learned and complicated, 
but hardly more convincing. Most popular 
among them at present are theories that 
proclaim as goals of education social adjust- 
ment, freedom, self-expression, liberation of 
intelligence, and growth. Upon reflection 
and analysis, these theories also create more 
problems than they solve. Is it better to 
be at home and at ease in a community 
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of gangsters than feel otherwise? What 
should one do when freedom is acquired 
and restrictions, hindrances, and obstacles 
are removed? Anything? Or nothing? 
Must all aspects of self be expressed, and to 
the same extent? [f not, which and in what 
order? Is intelligence the only thing we 
need in life? Is any one direction of growth 
as good as others, and if not, which direc- 
tions should be preferred? 

These questions and many others simi- 
lar to them show that these theories do not 
provide satisfactory guiding light for selec- 
tion and organization of educational activi- 
ties. In other words, they are pragmatically 
rather sterile. 


Why Education Fails 


If in spite of disappointment we still have 
not lost all hope in the quest for acceptable 
interpretation of education, it would be in- 
structive to learn what may be the reasons 
for the failure of the above mentioned at- 
tempts. The reasons are threefold: First: 
The aims assigned to education are too par- 
tial, too abstract, and too evasive. Each the- 
ory would take some one aspect of the 
whole totality of living and make it the 
goal to the exclusion or subjection of other 
factors. Consequently the top-heavy struc- 
tures cannot withstand analysis, and over- 
turn under impact of reflection. 

Second: Theories of education regard 
functional processes and conditions as inde- 
pendent and dominating determinants, as 
sovereign entities ruling over human des- 
tinies, while in reality they are mere ab- 
stractions whose existence and meaning are 
made possible only by the existence and sig- 
nificance of human personalities. Like 
branches cut off from the mother tree, the 
glorified abstractions readily wilt, dry, and 
refuse to blossom or bear fruit. 


Third, and perhaps the worst and most 
important, is the disinclination to give suf- 
ficient attention to values. To guide and 
execute an activity as complete and compre- 
hensive as education, it is necessary to select 
and to make decisions continuously. No 
point of view can be of help here unless it 
offers a clear conception of what is good 
and what is unacceptable and unless it sup- 
plies an adequate criterion for choice, in 
other words, a comprehensive set of values. 
The theories in question fail to do so. They 
refuse to face squarely the problem of 
evaluation. In consequence, instead of in- 
vestigating the nature and sources of 
values, current educational efforts are di- 
rected chiefly to technical improvements of 
different isolated activities whose intrinsic 
worth is taken for granted without analy- 
sis. This in turn is responsible for the con- 
fusion and lack of cohesion so noticeable in 
the modern educational scene. We attempt 
to do so many things without really know- 


ing why they must be done. 


Education to Make Better 
Boys and Girls 


What conception of education would be 
more helpful and offer better guidance? 
Obviously an educational outlook which is 
free from the limitations pointed out above, 
a viewpoint that is interested in wholes and 
intrinsic units more than in separated parts, 
in basic realities more than in functional 
abstractions, and in fundamental values 
more than in technical efficiencies. 

In spite of all the big words used in this 
prescription, the more vital conception of 
education does not need to be more compli- 
cated or over-scholarly. In fact, its essentials 
can be stated in a very simple phrase which 
one sometimes hears from sincere and mod- 
est educational workers as an expression of 
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their credo: We try to help our students to 
grow into better boys and girls. In spite of 
its simplicity, or perhaps due to it, the 
credo has one great advantage as a starting 
point. It offers something on which most 
educators would readily agree, and this is 
not a minor achievement in any social en- 
terprise. 

The philosophical significance of the 
phrase will be seen better if we drape it in 
more dignified terms and say that the aim 
of education is improving human personali- 
ties. This formulation first describes accu- 
rately what we educators do, or at least at- 
tempt to do, all our lives; and second, it 
clearly and concisely indicates what are the 
two most important tasks before education 
today. One task is to investigate what hu- 
man personality is and to build the tech- 
nique for dealing with all other educational 
problems in terms of personality. The other 
objective is to clarify our views concerning 
what is good and what is bad, and to find 
out what makes good and better personali- 
ties. Unless we acquire better understand- 
ing of these problems, we can neither deal 
effectively with the personalities of our stu- 
dents nor improve them, and our education 
will remain, to a large extent, either spas- 
modic jerking or blind wandering in the 
dark. 

It is important to notice that the two 
problems are so closely connected that the 
problem of values is almost an extension of 
the study of personality. A very significant 
characteristic of values is that they are not 
independent and absolute entities but re/a- 
tions. Nothing is a value by itself; it is al- 
ways a value for someone. Nothing is a 
value unless it benefits or is appreciated by 
somebody. In education interested prima- 
rily in human values, human personality is 
always a member of the relationship and 
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usually the most important one. Thus 
finally personality becomes really the 
most important element of educational 
philosophy. 

General principles of education carry 
more force and conviction when they grow 
from and. are reinforced by a broad philo- 
sophical world view. Most educational sys- 
tems consciously designed are attempts to 
put general philosophies into practice. The 
personalic conception of education sug- 
gested here also may be profitably rein- 
forced by a philosophical position which at- 
tempts to build a coherent picture of the 
Universe taking personality as a starting 
point, the most convincing section of re- 
ality, the foundation of all our knowledge, 
and the source of all our values. If any 
label is needed, the position can be properly 
called personalism.* 


What Is Personality? 

Since the term personality is used so 
often in this article, the natural question 
arises: What is personality, what is the defi- 
nition of the term? Negatively speaking, 
personality, as the term is used here, is of 
course not the peculiar human characteris- 
tic so admired in and by business execu- 
tives, which may be described as an ability 


* The author is keenly aware that the term Per- 
sonalism may cause misunderstanding since it has 
been used to designate several different viewpoints. 
Therefore he earnestly requests to be held responsi- 
ble only for what he says but not for what the term 
may suggest by association. He particularly wishes 
to emphasize that his position is not the same as 
B. P. Bowne’s or W. Stern’s. Stern’s Personalism 
perhaps should be more exactly called Organicism, 
since what he calls personality is closer to organism 
in common usage. Bowne’s philosophy is distinctly 
speculative, absolutistic, and ontological, while the 
author’s approach attempts to be experiential, rela- 
tivistic, and methodological. 
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to make other people do things profitable 
to you. Personality is not what one may or 
may not possess. It is what every human 
being is as long as he is alive. 

On the positive side, paradoxically 
enough, we cannot, in spite of its univer- 
sality, satisfactorily define personality, as is 
the case with many other fundamental 
ideas, as for instance experience, existence, 
reality, space, time, and the like. 

However, this does not diminish either 
the significance or usefulness of the con- 
cept. On the contrary, it only shows once 
more how very basic is the idea of person- 
ality and how necessary and wise it there- 
fore is to take the idea as the starting point. 
In a sense, a definition of personality would 
be even superfluous since anyone who may 
ask for it by the virtue of the fact is a per- 
sonality, and therefore directly and intui- 
tively knows what this means. 

If not definable, personality can be de- 
scribed and analyzed. Perhaps th est way 
to grasp the nature of personality is to com- 
pare and contrast it with two other types of 
organization characteristic of our world, as 
with mechanisms like a molecule or the 
solar system or a watch, and as with organ- 
isms like a bacterium or a birch tree or a 
fish. There are several essential characteris- 
tics of personality that are either entirely 
absent in mechanisms and organisms, or 
are present in much less degree. They are: 
Awareness of other things and especially 
awareness of awareness; freedom of choice; 
uniqueness; dynamism or ability for 
change, especially for accumulative change; 
unity and continuity. 

Since those traits increase consistently 
with the progress of evolution, it seems that 
they must lead in the direction of values. 
And actually if you intensify any of these 
descriptive characteristics, it becomes a nor- 
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mative virtue, a value. Awareness will turn 
into knowledge of one’s self; freedom into 
self-mastery and independence; uniqueness 
into originality; dynamism vital- 
ity and courage; unity into integrated 


into 


harmony. This shows in specific terms 
that personality is really a source of 
values. 

However, the most characteristic aspect 
of personality is its capacity for creating a 
world of its own to live in. The most 
astounding fact about humanity is that 
each one of us lives in his own world and 
no two worlds are ever alike. The same 
ocean, the same sky, the same boat at 
the same moment are quite different to 
a college student, old sea captain, re- 
tired and tired business man, and seasick 
lady. 

Our environment is like a screen on 
which we see whatever we project. The 
same tree is a conglomeration of volumes, 
surfaces and lines for a geometrician; a 
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combination of cells, chemical reactions, 
physical processes and life functions for a 
biologist; a beautiful object to paint for an 
artist; and so many cubic feet of wood for 
a lumber dealer. 

Actually the situation is even more com- 
plicated: every one lives not in a world of 
his own but in worlds of his own. When 
we approach our environment in terms of 
common sense and habitual routine, we 
create the world of everyday life and mak- 
ing a living, the world of jobs, daily chores 
and efforts needed to insure survival, se- 
curity, and comfort. When we illuminate 
the environment with the searching light 
of our trained intellects, we see the world 
of science, the world of concepts, powerful, 
efficient and exact, but cold, impersonal and 
exacting. When we let the glow of the 
whole personality with its warm emotions, 
strong volitions, and sensitive tastes fall on 
objects and organisms, we create the world 
of art and beauty. When it touches other 
personalities, we are in the world of human 
relations, of friendship, sympathy and love. 
When one embraces the whole universe in 
terms of personality, one enters the highest 
world of religion. 

This activity of personality also con- 
tributes to the problem of evaluation. Like 
overtones in music, many levels of values 
are formed from the fundamental tone of 
elementary needs through comfort, pleas- 
ures and pre-aesthetic experiences to per- 
sonalic appreciation of things, people, and 
reality as a whole. The more worlds that 
are open to a person, the more actively and 
creatively he explores them, and the higher 
are the levels of values he can reach, the 
closer he is to the ideal of personality. 


Curriculum in the Ideal School 


Now we have received enough sugges- 
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tions from the analysis of personality to re- 
turn to aims and purposes of education. If 
this extension of personality, deepening of 
experiencing, and increasing of sensitivity 
to values are the main characteristics of per- 
sonal improvement, the function of educa- 
tion is obviously to help our students to 
attain these objectives. In an ideal school, a 
school that strives after the ideal of person- 
ality, obviously the chief concern in the 
educational process must be personality as 
a whole and the sense of values. The main 
department of the school should be the De- 
partment of Self-building, where all aspects 
of personality from physique to finest as- 
piration are given close attention. Here 
students would receive sympathetic and 
competent help in shaping their health 
habits, manners, patterns of acting, ways of 
thinking, attitudes, and ideals. 

Everything else must be subordinated to 
this most important work. The whole cur- 
riculum must be reorganized accordingly. 
Instead of disconnected academic “sub- 
jects” like Ancient History one year, Chem- 
istry next, and Solid Geometry the year 
after,the needed material must be presented 
in larger and more continuous units and in 
terms suggested by the life career of per- 
sonality and by the relationship between 
personality and its worlds. For instance, 
one unit may be the setting of the human 
drama: the Universe, the unified knowl- 
edge of our physical environment. Another 
unit would take the study of the cast and 
may be called the Personality unit. The two 
eternally persistent motives of the plot— 
making a living and living—would supply 
content for the last two units. All activities 
and institutions that are responsible for our 
survival, safety, security, and comfort would 
be studied under the title of Civilization. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Dr. Meek does well in pointing out the identities of and differences between education and 
guidance in practice, although she believes that their aims are theoretically identical. 
With Dr. Meek, education, guidance, and mental hygiene are in practice alike, and this 
practice helps to put an end to differences which are engendered by terminology. 





N A real sense, education and guidance 
are the same—theoretically. Guidance is 
concerned with developing an individual's 
abilities to meet the situations of life with 
satisfaction to himself and in consideration 
of the satisfactions of other human beings. 
To me, it would seem that education has 
the same concerns. But, as it happens, edu- 
cation has not always kept this broad con- 
cern for the developing individual in mind. 
That part of education which has taken 
place in schools is often specifically and 
narrowly academic. The important con- 
cerns in most schools are learning to read, 
learning to do arithmetic, learning so much 
history, learning geography, learning to 
write a letter, a composition, even a poem, 
learning a little French or Latin or Span- 
ish, learning some inorganic chemistry, or 
physics, or biology. The learning of these 
things are the primary objectives. In some 
schools much progress has been made in 
relating these areas of knowledge and 
breaking down the old academic classifica- 
tions so that the curriculum is listed under 
social science, natural science, language and 
arts, but the aim has been to make knowl- 
edge more meaningful, to do better what 
we have aimed to do in the past. 
Education which has this emphasis leaves 
out of consideration some of the aspects of 


individual development which are of pri- 
mary concern in guidance. In fact, the ele 
mentary schools and high schools and col 
leges which have bent their energies to im- 
proving this type of intellectual education 
through curriculum reorganization, tests, 
and new types of examinations have made 
it necessary for most schools to have avail- 
able so-called experts in guidance (psychi- 
atrists, 


psychologists, 


teachers, 
counsellors, advisers) to help certain indi- 


visiting 


viduals to live somewhat adequately in 
spite of what the schools continue to do. 
Where education is of this type—and it 
is in the most of our institutions *“—curric- 
ulum becomes the focus of attention and 
the development of human beings is second- 
ary. Where education and guidance be- 
come one, the focus of attention is centered 
on the developing potentialities of each in- 
dividual to meet life’s situations. Curricu- 
lum is useful only as it contributes toward 
this end. Do not understand by this that | 
believe that knowledge and understanding 
of the world we live in and that skills in 
control of our environment are not useful 
assets in terms of human adjustment. Such 


*See Mental Hygiene and Education by W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., a manuscript in preparation for 
The Commonwealth Fund. 
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understandings and skills are basic to an 
individual’s feelings of security, of worth, 
and of belonging to his group. But if in the 
process of acquiring these understandings 
and skills, the health of the child, the emo- 
tional poise, the feeling of ease with his 
peers, and his own happiness are sacrificed, 
then education is not in harmony with the 
objectives of guidance. 

Let me illustrate by two examples from 


different levels of education: 


A Failure in Teaching 

Nancy is in the second grade. She is 
buoyant, healthy, happy, full of imagina 
tion, above average in intelligence, pretty. 
Her mother is terribly proud of her, spoils 
her, makes her the center of attention, 
waves her hair, laughs at her remarks. Her 
teacher is plain, intellectual, emotionally 
aggressive under a quiet repressed exterior. 
The children like Nancy, she is full of fun, 
always has ideas for playing, is sometimes 
too bossy but has ways of “making-up” 
when she finds she can’t have her way. 
When the seven-year-olds began to learn to 
read, Nancy took it none too seriously. She 
played around on the edge of the group, 
looked out of the window, thought about a 
lot of interesting things, giggled now and 
then. Day by day most of the group learned 
more and more about reading. Nancy and 
three or four duller children began to be 
left behind. A cold kept her out of school 
three weeks. When she returned, most of 
the other children could read. Nancy could 
not. The teacher called on her and she 
failed. The teacher told her that she 
couldn’t read because she didn’t pay atten- 
tion. The teacher was not surprised. Nancy 
certainly to her was an unattractive child 
whose activities were a nuisance in her 


school. Gradually Nancy did not want to 
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go to school in the mornings. She talked 
about hating school and hating “old Miss 
Brown.” In school the children reflected 
somewhat the teacher’s attitude: Nancy 
was in disgrace because she could not read. 
In school the old Nancy was gone; in her 
place was a quiet, withdrawing, unhappy 
little girl who thought nobody liked her. 
This is an example of a school situation 
wherein the teacher was teaching reading, 
rather than teaching children to learn to 
read. The methods she used were all right 
for some of the children, but they did not 
work at all for Nancy. This teacher acted as 
if she thought that the way to cure a little 
girl from expecting all the attention in 
school was to give her none at all, that the 
way to teach a little dawdler how to study 
was to shame her because she was behind the 
group, and that really a buoyant, imagina- 
tive child like Nancy deserved to be made 
ashamed before her peers and to be un- 
happy if she could not settle down and 
work. Interestingly enough, the teacher did 
not really think this way at all; she acted 
this way because she was primarily inter- 
ested in reading, was in fact a specialist in 
reading methods, and because she under- 
stood very little about the growing, devel- 


oping personalities of children. 


A Failure in Understanding 


On the college level another example 
comes to my mind. A young chap of seven- 
teen, an only son close to his parents, was 
away from home for the first time, a fresh- 
man in a large university. The first semester 
he had stood in the first five per cent of his 
class in academic grades. As he left the ex- 
amination room during finals of the second 
semester, a student, a member of the honor 
committee, spoke to him and said, “Clay- 


ton, you cheated in that exam. I’m report- 
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ing you. Please appear at the honor com- 
mittee for trial tomorrow.” The boy was 
immediately in a wild confusion. How 
could he prove his innocence; he was only 
a freshman. Of course they'd believe the 
senior classman. In fear and concern and 
bewilderment, his mind went round and 
round. Then he wanted his father and 
mother desperately. He had always had 
them in emergencies. They would under- 
stand, his father would know what to do. 
He called them long distance, but could 
not reach them. There was a train in fifteen 
minutes—he could be back in time for the 
trial next day. He packed a bag feverishly, 
rushed out of the house and passed the 
chairman of the honor committee. “Where 
are you going, Clayton?” “Home.” “Oh, 
no, you're not. You are up for trial tonight.” 
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“I understood it was tomorrow.” “You un- 
derstood wrong. Stay where you are.” The 
trial came off,—a group of seniors judging 
a young, immature, sensitive freshman. The 
fact that he was “trying to run away” was 
the most incriminating support of the sen- 
ior’s report that he had seen Clayton look- 
ing across the aisle at another man’s paper. 
Clayton was dropped from the school by 
recommendation of the student honor com- 
mittee. 

But these are extreme cases, selected to 
emphasize the fact that whereas theoreti- 
cally the goals of education and guidance 
may be the same, in actual practice they 
may differ. Guidance in the classroom, 
however, is not limited to such problem 
cases, but has to do with each boy and girl 
under the teacher’s leadership. 

Guidance is made up of atmosphere, of 
relationships, and is more the result of in- 
terfusion of personalities than of specific 
techniques. It is because of this that the 
paraphernalia of guidance programs, cumu- 


lative records, examinations, interviews, 
follow-ups, and the like, even though they 
are necessary, do not in any sense guarantee 
that the basic developmental needs of chil- 
dren will be provided for. If this be so, 
what are the essentials that must be present 
before children receive adequate guidance 
in the classroom? I will suggest only four 


because of limitations of space. 


Some Essentials of Guidance 

(1) The personality of the teacher. \s she 
happy herself? Does she smile and laugh? 
Can she be friendly, natural, informal, a 
real person in her classroom? Is there a 
bond of mutual understanding and respect 
between her and each child? 

(2) The classroom itself. Has it sunlight 
and color and harmony of arrangement? 
Are there materials and equipment and 
books easy of access, stimulating for 
activity? 

(3) The teacher's understanding of indi- 
vidual development. Does she understand 
the integral nature of the human organism, 
the continuousness of development and the 
dynamic quality of a changing individual? 
In speaking of the “difficulty of continuous 
coherent understanding and treatment of a 
constantly changing organism,” Dr. Her- 
bert Stolz says, “This difficulty is most 
acute when development and adjustment 
are most rapid, during the first few years 
of life and during the first half of the second 
decade. It may be encountered, also, at any 
time when unusual internal or external 
pressures force the individual to modify 
significantly his way of living.” * 

* Herbert R. Stolz, M.D., “The Integration of 
All Guidance Work,” an address before the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, New 
Orleans, February 17, 1937. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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O THE man in the street, the ele- 

mentary school teacher is still—even in 
this year of grace, 1937—a person who im- 
parts children. 
Armed with a book and the rod of author- 
ity, she stands for several hours a day in 
front of which she “teaches.” 


“Teaching” is thought of as a verbal process 


information to young 


a class 


in which the pupil participates but little. 
It is the teacher’s business to “teach”; the 
pupil’s business to “learn.” “Learning” is 
thought of as a process of absorbing knowl- 
edge. It is a quantitative thing. Tommy 
learns a great deal—or he learns very little. 
“Teaching” consists of stating what is to 
be learned. “Learning” is the process of 
memorizing what the teacher “teaches.” 
When this can be repeated verbatim or “in 
the pupil’s own words,” it is “learned.” In 
this way the mind is “stored” with informa- 
tion. Information may be useful per se,or its 
usefulness may consist merely in the process 
of its acquisition. If the process is sufficiently 
difficult the mind is “trained.” 

One cannot visualize the teacher without 
visualizing also “the class.” A class is a 
homogeneous group. It consists of from 40 
to 50 children. Their needs are all the same. 
That is why they are all required to learn 
the same things. Their capacities, too, are 


approximately the same. That is why they 
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are all expected to learn the same amount 
in the same length of time. 

Although the members of the class are 
alike as to needs and capacities, they differ 
in character. Some are innately good. They 
learn well. They behave well. They are in- 
dustrious and they are successful. The best 
of them are so good that the contemplation 
of their virtue gives one a delicious pain 
in the heart. The others are bad. They are 
the fly in the ointment, a thorn in the flesh. 
They require (and receive) frequent cor- 
rection, but they continue to behave badly 
in spite of the rod. They are not indus- 
trious, and they are not successful. To think 
of them gives one a pain in the neck. 

Though the class is a homogeneous unit 
for purposes of instruction, it is not a social 
unit. “Social” contacts are between teacher 
and pupil only. Communication between 
pupils is discouraged. “Talking” is an 
offence and takes place only furtively and 
by stealth. Social contacts between pupils 
are limited to the undirected activities of 
the playground. Children must be held in 
check while in school. If not, they play. 
Play may be tolerated when there is no 
serious work to be done, but it must not be 
allowed to interfere with the serious busi- 
ness of learning. 

The popular view, in a word, sees the 
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teacher as an imparter of information, an 
instructor of youth, a purveyor of “inert 
ideas.” She is seen as a “moulder of char- 
acter” by the spoken word, an even-handed 
dispenser of justice, a chastiser of the way- 
ward, a rewarder of the diligent, goading 
the sluggard to unwilling effort. And it is 
counted unto her for good that she treats 
all children alike. 


A Modern Classroom 


The reality changes, the legend persists. 
But how has the picture altered? If our 
friend, the man in the street, spends 
a day or so in the classroom of a modern 
teacher, he may be somewhat bewildered 
by what he sees. The room ‘may appear 
very much as it did in the days of his 
youth—blackboards on the walls and rows 
of desks fastened to the floor. But the 
atmosphere of the place will be unfamiliar, 
and he will be surprised at the industry 
which he sees. 

The teacher is not “teaching.” A boy is 
showing to the class a number of pictures 
of volcanoes which he has brought from 
home. This one, he explains, is in Japan. 
The white at the top is snow. This volcano 
is a high mountain and has snow on it all 
the year round. The Japanese call this 
mountain Fujiyama. They like the shape of 
it and have drawn it in many of their pic- 
tures. Here is a volcano in Hawaii, and this 
one is in New Zealand. Here is another one 
called Popocatepetl. The names of these 
volcanoes are richly enjoyed. Krakatoa is 
especially appreciated. 

A girl tells about a volcano in Italy. Her 
father told her about it last night at dinner. 
A long time ago it buried two cities. Her 
father has a book about it, and she has 
brought the book to school. She hasn’t read 
all the book—it is too big—but she found 


where it tells about the ashes and the lava 
flowing down the sides. She reads this bit 
to the others and they listen with rapt 
attention. 

A third pupil contributes the information 
that there is a book in the classroom library 
that tells how volcanoes work. There is 
water under the ground. It gets so hot that 
the water turns into steam, and the moun- 
tain blows up. He volunteers to get the 
book and find the place. 

All this enthusiasm about volcanoes has 
not come about by chance. It is part of an 
ordered and well-considered plan. It has 
been inspired by the teacher. It arises from 
a story about the eruption of Mont Pelée 
which she read to the class a few days be- 
fore. The pupils were so interested at the 
time that they had eagerly accepted her 
suggestion of building a volcano of paper 
pulp on the sand-table. 

The visitor sees the class at work. The 
project seems to have expanded somewhat. 
While one -group are modelling the vol- 
cano, another group are painting lurid pic- 
tures of volcanoes in eruption. A long strip 
of building paper is stretched along one 
side of the room and some boys and girls 
are painting with colored chalks. Two boys 
are making labels to put on a collection of 
volcanic rocks. A boy with a “scientific” 
mind is making a series of diagrammatic 
drawings of the volcano’s “innards” show- 
ing the thing in various stages of eruption. 
He has enlisted the aid of several others to 
assist him. 

The whole is to be made into an exhibi- 
tion which parents and friends may view 
when it is complete. A small group of girls 
are writing a play, “Escape from Pompeii,” 
which they will perform at that time. When 
the enterprise nears completion, letters of 
invitation will be sent. 
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The Modern Teacher's Functions 

This teacher is not “an imparter of in- 
formation.” She is, rather, “a director of 
pupils’ activities.” It is not her function to 
do the thinking for the class, presenting the 
results of her thought in a formalized 
“lesson.” Her business, as she sees it, is to 
provide inspiration and material, and to 
see that the supply of neither fails. Yet she 
“guides” rather than “directs.” When it 
comes to the execution of the activity she 
has inspired, she steps out of the picture. 
She offers suggestion and help only where 
it is required, thus proffering “instruction” 
for the satisfaction of a “felt need.” The 
modern teacher no longer thinks of educa- 
tion in terms of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored. She knows the fu- 
tility of “teaching” to children things that 
have no present value for them, however 
highly their future value may be estimated. 
She is concerned with the development of 
qualities of self-reliance, initiative and in- 
sight, and with the growth of an active 
attitude to learning. To this end, only ideas 
and procedures that have a bearing on the 
child’s natural activities of body or mind 


have a place in her program. 


The Teacher Yesterday and Today 
This changing réle of the teacher pre- 
sents many problems that cry out for solu- 
tion. One’s mind must be divested of me- 
chanical conceptions of the nature of learn- 
ing. Learning, conceived in terms of the 
“reflex” and the “bond,” is inconsistent 
with education thought of in terms of 
activity and experience. Activity requires 
direction. “Activity” for the sake of “activ- 
ity” is as futile as going, for the sake of 
going, with no place to go. Experience? 
Of course—but what experiences, and to 
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what end? What are the “natural activities” 
of the child? How is an “active” attitude 
of learning engendered? What is the place 
of “discipline” in a learning scheme so 
considered ? 

To the teacher of a former generation 
“good conduct” was a means to an end. 
The “end” was an orderly and quiet class- 
room in which “teaching” could proceed, 
and “learning” take place without distrac- 
tion. The purpose of “good conduct” was 
fulfilled when this desirable condition was 
achieved. To secure this desired end, re- 
pressive and coercive “discipline,” employ- 
ing fear as its basal motive when “neces- 
sary,” was approved. It was revolt against 
this conception of discipline that revived 
the negative doctrine of “complete free- 
dom” with all its sterile cruelty. To impose 
on the child the task of selecting his own 
courses of action before he had arrived at 
an awareness of their consequences, remote 
or immediate, was to substitute one harsh- 
ness for another. The child looked to the 
adult for direction and guidance; he was 
offered “freedom.” He asked for bread: he 
was given the air. 

To the teacher of today, “good conduct” 
—behavior that preserves the proper bal- 
ance between what is‘consistent with the 
rights of the individual and what society 
may rightly demand from each of its mem- 
bers—is an end to be consciously striven 
for. At the outset, the nature of the child’s 
social behavior is prescribed and dictated. 
As he grows in his power to discriminate 
between courses of action, in his ability to 
take the responsibility for what he does, in 
his readiness to make wise use of freedom 
as it is extended, prescriptions and restric- 
tions are removed, one by one. The teacher 
designs that the pupil shall learn self-direc- 
tion, self-control, and codperation with his 
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tcllows. The development of these qualities 
requires their practice in situations that de- 
and the 


teacher makes purposeful use of such situa- 


mand their exercise, modern 
tions as they arise. 

The modern teacher can no longer regard 
the children she teaches as a “class.” She 
sees them rather as individuals, each with 
his own needs to be served, his own capaci- 
ties to be developed, his own tastes and in- 
terests to be respected and fostered. Herein 
the teacher’s changing role offers its greatest 
challenge. The challenge cannot be met by 
the blind application of pedagogical ab- 
stractions, however excellent. It is to be met 


only by understanding the child. 


The Ideal School 


(Continued from page 16) 


All activities and institutions that deal with 
interpreting our environment, evaluating 
and enjoying it, form the content of the 
Culture unit. All methods of instruction, 
relationships between students and teach- 
ers, school equipment, and the like, must 
be also radically readjusted to the new ori 
entations. 

There is one aspect of Personalism that 
is very important and must be always kept 
in mind. The personalistic approach to life 
is through 


personality generally, not 


through one’s own personality alone. 
Therefore it automatically calls for respect 
for other personalities, and for constant 
analysis and criticism of social institutions 
from the standpoint of their effect on per- 
sonality. This guiding principle perhaps 
has never been so needed as at present when 
so many political “isms” and social experi- 
ments beg for our support. 

To organize our education along person- 
alistic lines is not an easy task. Many prob- 
lems must be faced and solved, but it is 
worth while to try. Sooner or later human- 
ity will rebuild its life and education on 
the keystone of personality. The sooner we 
start to move in that direction, the more 
quickly we shall reach the goal which seems 


so promising and attractive. 
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Case Studies |" 4 


FRANK J. O’BRIEN, PH.D., M.D. 


ACTING DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


FIGHTING ALONE 





In the following case Dr. O’Brien shows what happens to a child when his normal emo 


tional needs are not satisfied, and how much understanding, patience, and guidance are 


necessary to restore him to a more normal functioning in school and society. In this and 


other cases that will appear in this Department, teachers will find a clear analysis of chil- 


dren’s problems and how cooperation of the teacher and the clinic are necessary to help a 


child in difficulty. 





The Problem 
M*3* thirteen years of age, was re- 


ferred to the Bureau because she was 
a disturbing influence in the classroom, al- 
ways wanted to be “the center of the stage,” 
and was not doing satisfactory school work. 
Recently, she had run away from home. 


Her Early Home 


Mary had never known a real home. She 
had never received the love and affection 
so necessary for the happiness and satisfac- 
tory development of every individual. Her 
father and mother had been unhappily 
married, and because they never wanted 
any children Mary’s birth was a very un- 
welcome event. Shortly after her birth her 
father deserted the home. Mary’s presence 
constantly reminded her mother of her 
faithless husband and this, added to her 
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original feeling of not wanting a child, 
made her wish to get rid of Mary as soon as 
possible. Thus, at the age of a few months, 
Mary was placed in a foster home. Here 
she was given indifferent care and at the 
age of two was placed in another foster 
home. In this home her treatment varied 
from over-indulgence-to severity, the latter 
resulting when she demanded more atten- 
tion than her foster parents could give her. 
At the age of four she was committed to an 
orphanage where she remained for eight 
years. During this time, she saw her mother 
at infrequent intervals, never more than 
once or twice a year. She was very unhappy 
in the orphanage and her mother’s recent 
remarriage, when Mary was eleven, made 
her anxious to leave and join her mother. 
It took her mother a year, however, to get 
her husband’s consent for Mary to come to 
live with them. 
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Disappointment in Her Home 


Thus, at twelve, Mary left the orphanage 
to live with her mother and stepfather. She 
eagerly anticipated the pleasures and secur- 
ity of a real home, which she had been so 
long denied. She soon found, however, that 
her wonderful fantasies could not be rea- 
lized in this new home. This was a home of 
stern discipline and much work with little, 
if any, time for play and recreation. She 
made many attempts to gain her mother’s 
affection and approval, but each time she 
tried her mother became angry because she 
was still unable to accept this child and give 
her any love. Her stepfather insisted that 
she must spend her free time in helping 
around the home and in looking after her 
infant half-brother. There was constant 
friction between Mary and her stepfather, 
and although the mother realized that the 
stepfather was not fair, she remained neu- 
tral. She feared that if she interceded in 
Mary’s behalf, her husband would leave her. 

As a result of these attitudes on the part 
of her mother and stepfather, Mary became 
very aggressive, resenting any supervision 
or anything that meant authority. She had 
tried good behavior and she had tried to 
demonstrate her affection for her mother, 
but the only attention she got was to be 
rebuffed, criticized, or punished. 

Mary found from experience that ag- 
gressiveness and rebellion did bring her a 
greater amount of attention. Although this 
led to punishment, the added attention 
compensated for it. Her aggressiveness and 
rebellion were carried over into her rela- 
tionships in the school and in the neighbor- 
hood. Finally, the situation became so un- 
bearable in the home that she ran away. It 
was following this that she was referred to 


the Bureau for study and help. 


The psychological examination showed 
that she had low average intelligence and 
because of this and her emotional disturb- 
ance, it was evident that she would have 
difficulty in doing the regular school work. 

When seen for the first time by the psy- 
chiatrist, Mary manifested a great deal of 
dislike for almost everyone and was ver; 
desirous of getting away from all types ot 
supervision. However, she talked freely 
about her problems and seemed eager for 


help. 


Partial Solution in Another Foster 


Home 
Mary’s unhealthy personality traits and 


undesirable conduct were a natural se- 
quence of her home and institutional life. 
Perhaps if the attitudes of her mother and 
stepfather could have been changed, she 
might still have been able to find the love 
and approval for which she had been 
searching for so long. However, the step- 
father refused to be interviewed and it be- 
came evident early in the treatment pro- 
gram that the mother was unable to accept 
Mary as a daughter. She associated the girl 
with her father and she now feared Mary’s 
presence in the home might drive the step- 
father away. Conditions finally became so 
serious that placement in a foster home 
seemed to be the only way the girl could be 
helped. For a time the mother fluctuated 
between her desire to have Mary out of her 
home and a sense of guilt in regard to her 
inability to play the maternal réle. What 
she feared most was the criticism that 
might come to her as a result of such a step. 
Finally, however, after many interviews 
with the social worker, she gave her ap- 
proval and Mary was placed in a foster 
home. 

This home consisted of a mother and an 
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unmarried daughter of twenty-six. It was 
not the type of home we had wished to 
secure as we had hoped to find one in 
which there was also a father. Mary had 
never known a father except through her 
fantasy life, and her stepfather never 
brought to her the ideal or pleasures of a 
real father. As it is difficult to obtain always 
the exact type of foster home one wishes, 
we had to accept this one as the best obtain- 
able at the time. It offered at least a kind, 
interested, and sympathetic mother substi- 
tute, and the opportunity for companion- 


ship with the foster mother’s daughter. 


Improvement under Guidance 


During a period of over two years, Mary 
was seen weekly by the psychiatrist. The 
aim of the psychiatric treatment was to help 
her acquire an understanding of the mo- 
tives underlying her conduct, and to make 
her feel that in spite of her behavior, some- 
one was interested in her, understood her, 
and accepted her. She needed assistance in 
solving her undesirable attitude toward au- 
thority and her feeling that she must fight 
her battles alone against the world. She 
needed to understand that her “show-off” 
behavior had its roots in her great sense of 
insecurity. 

Mary’s improvement was slow but very 
definite. During the past year she has had 
very little difficulty in school and she has 
been getting along much better with chil- 
dren of her own age. She has taken the 
“chip” from her shoulder, appears happier, 
and finds in her associations with others 
things to like rather than things to hate. 
She has developed a good understanding of 
the home relationships and has come to see 
that it is better for her to live apart from 
her mother, at least for a while. At first her 
visits with her mother resulted in a marked 
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return of her old feelings of deprivation and 
rebellion, but recently she has been demand- 
ing less attention and approval, gaining 
more satisfaction from her frequent visits 
with her. She has also obtained an under- 
standing of her rebellion against authority, 
her aggressiveness, and her need to “show 
off.” She is happier in the foster home and 
derives a great many satisfactions in her 
relationships with her foster mother. 
During this period the foster mother and 
her daughter were visited at least once a 
month by the social worker from the plac- 
ing agency and the problems presented by 
Mary discussed. These interviews were 
particularly helpful during the first few 
months of Mary’s stay when she found it 
difficult to accept and benefit from the op- 
portunities the foster home offered. The 
social worker was able to interpret the rea- 
sons for Mary’s conduct to the foster 
mother and to suggest ways of dealing with 
her that would make Mary happier. How- 
ever, her natural longing for love from her 
own living mother has never been fully 
replaced by foster care. During this time 
the agency worker consulted the Bureau 
psychiatrist on problems that arose from 


time to time. 


Mary’s Recent School Record 


During all this time, the school has been 
visited frequently by the Bureau’s social 
worker and Mary’s conduct discussed with 
both the principal and teachers. On several 
occasions the school became quite discour- 
aged as Mary’s aggressive behavior was a 
great annoyance and threat to school disci- 
pline. However, she remained in school and 
her conduct and school work both im 
proved. She is now working up to her in- 
tellectual capacity in school, no longer 


(Continued on page 31) 
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SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


VALUES IN EDUCATION 


| lapees through the tremendous output of 

books, magazine articles, pamphlets, 
reports on research, dissertations. There are 
hundreds and thousands of them—an in- 
credible amount of time and energy con- 
sumed. And what is the main current in 
that vast body of water? “Howness.” 


**How to teach’; ‘how to measure’; ‘how to 
experiment’; ‘how to do research’; ‘how to learn’; 
‘how to read’ . If the Aow is not on the covers, 
even more of it is between them: ‘Foundations of 
method’; ‘problem methods’; ‘project methods’ 

Then come the plans: ‘Dalton Plan’; ‘Win- 
netka Plan’; ‘Gary Plan’ . But among all this 
ocean of hows you will find very few words that 
earnestly, systematically and thoroughly try to 
point out what all this tremendous display of ac- 
tivities is about.” 


The above quotation from The Ideal 
School * by Dr. Bogoslovsky gives the key- 
note of the book which is essentially a study 
of values in education, an emphasis on the 
what-for in education instead of on the 
how. 

The book is written in a fictional or semi- 
fictional form which reminds one of the 


* Boris B. Bogoslovsky, The Ideal School. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1936. 


methods of presenting educational ideas 
employed by Plato, Rousseau, and Pesta- 
lozzi. 

A young Ph.D. finds himself unexpect- 
edly appointed to a senior professorship 
and, on the train, meets a stranger who 
proceeds, in Socratic fashion, to question 
the deity of some of his household gods: 
‘Education is Life”; “Activity leading to 
further Activity”; “Self-expression vs. Im- 
position”; “Freedom as the Goal of Educa- 
tion”; “Education as Natural Develop- 
ment”; “Education as Social Adjustment,” 
and the like. Every one of these is sub- 
jected to an illuminating analysis which it 
will do every enthusiast for the slogans of 
the New Education good to read. 

The stranger turns out to be connected 
with an experimental school and offers to 
take the young professor to visit the institu- 
tion where a visiting committee composed 
of educational “experts” is to examine the 
school on the following day. 

The outstanding feature of the Ideal 
School proves to be that the entire organi- 
zation, curriculum, and teaching methods 
are dominated by the acceptance of person- 
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ality as the supreme value, everything else 
being derivative from it. The doctrine is 
called that of personalism, which is the con- 
trolling philosophy of the school. 

The other very interesting feature of the 
school is the astonishing degree to which 
color, forms, scents, music, and the like are 
used in a most elaborate way in the develop- 
ment of personality. 

The school is built in the form of a cross 
with all four arms rather short and equal. 
In the first arm is the Universe Division 
where the students get a unified picture of 
man’s environment from the nebulae to our 
world as we know it. In the second arm is 
the Civilization Division where the student 
studies man’s control of his environment 
under such topics as food, clothing, shelter, 
sanitation, utensils, machinery, communi- 
cation, transportation, government. In the 
third arm is the Culture Division where 
students study the “consolatory” aspects of 
environment: art, religion, games, festivals, 
family, love, friendship, philosophy, hu- 
mor. In the fourth arm is the Personality 
Division where man’s understanding of 
himself is studied. In the center of the 
building where the arms of the cross meet 


is the “Personality-Building or Self-Build- 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE 


often dissatished with 
books on mental hygiene as giving them 


Teachers are 
little guidance in the everyday situation of 
the classroom. In The Mental Health of the 
School Child*® by Dr. Symonds, teachers 
will find a book which is designed primar- 
ily for them and which refers mainly to 


* Percival M. Symonds, The Mental Hygiene of 
the School Child. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1935. 
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ing Division” which correlates the work of 
all the other Divisions and helps the stu- 
dent to build his personality in the fields of 
physique, health, manners, patterns of ac- 
tion, habits of thinking, contemplation, 
self-control, philosophy of life, and the like. 

As the visitors go about, the philosophy 
of the school is explained and questions an- 
swered by the heads of divisions. The 
reader will be apt to think in terms of the 
“Ideal Teacher,” for only in the hands of 
teachers to whom the development of per- 
sonality is a clear and vibrant enthusiasm 
in their own lives and who see the means of 
the process clearly would such a curriculum 
be effective. Behind the Ideal School must 
be the Ideal Teacher. 

The book is very stimulating and will, 
for many folk, be irritating. Followers of 
the older type of education will be gratified 
to find that in the Ideal School there are cer- 
tain lessons that must be learned whether 
or not the learner has an inner urge to learn 
them. The followers of the New Education 
will welcome the rejection of subject-matter 
boundaries. No teacher or other educator 
who is willing to do some real thinking 
about fundamental values in education can 


fail to be stimulated by this book. 


OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


school situations. An analysis is made of 
behavior patterns of children in school; the 
rdle of the teacher in developing mental 
hygiene is stressed; the organization of the 
school in the interests of mental hygieise is 
discussed; and remedial work with prob- 
lem children is explained. The book is sim- 
ply and interestingly written and would be 
valuable as a study book for a group of 
teachers as well as for reading by the aver- 
age teacher. 














CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 


, ese simultaneously with the pub- 
lication of this—its first issue of Un- 
DERSTANDING THE CHILD—The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene is also em- 
barking upon another venture to foster a 
closer relationship with the school. 

During April there will be conducted un- 
der National Committee auspices three re- 
gional Conferences on Education and Men- 
tal Health. The first of these will be held at 
the Hotel DuPont, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10. 
The following week-end, Friday and Sat- 
urday, April 16 and 17, a Michigan Con- 
ference will be conducted at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Detroit. The third Conference will be 
held in Philadelphia at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin on Friday and Saturday, April 23 
and 24. 


Delaware 


At the time these notes are being pre- 
pared, the program plans for the Delaware 
Conference are well under way and a num- 
ber of well-qualified speakers have been se- 
cured to bring to the teachers of that State 
authoritative and up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation regarding mental hygiene develop- 
ments in the field of elementary school edu- 
cation. The speakers have been selected on 
the basis of their first-hand experience with 
their subject matter. Consequently those 
planning the program look forward to a 
number of interesting and instructive con- 
ference sessions. 

Among those who have accepted places 
on the program are Dr. M. Ernest Towns- 
end, Principal of the State Normal School, 
Newark, New Jersey, who, with Dr. Bruce 
B. Robinson, Director of the Department of 
Child Guidance of Newark, have agreed 
to speak on The Mental Health of the 


Teacher, a subject close to their professional 
experience. 

Professor Harvey Zorbaugh, who, as Di- 
rector of the Clinic for the Social Adjust- 
ment of the Gifted at New York Univer- 
sity, has done pioneer work among children 
with special abilities and talents, will speak 
on The Mental Health Problems of the 
Gifted Child. 

Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, Professor of 
Biology at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and one of the best qualified 
social hygiene speakers in the country, will 
discuss The Dangers and Advantages of 
Sex Instruction in School. 

For the subject Can We Combine Mental 
Health and Cultural Aims in Education? 
the Committee on Arrangements was for- 
tunate in securing as speakers two men 
who have shown special interest in the arts 
as a mental health medium: Dr. Walter 
Hullihen, President of the University of 
Delaware, and Dr. Ira S. Wile, former 
Commissioner of Education of New York 
City and Director of the widely-known 
Children’s Health Class at Mount Sinai 
Hospital. 

Dr. George H. Preston, Commissioner 
of Mental Hygiene of Maryland, has con- 
sented to speak on Partnership between 
Parents and Teachers in Mental Health 
Endeavor, along with Miss Etta J. Wil 
son, Executive Secretary of the Dela- 
ware Citizens Association, and Dr. H. B. 
King, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Delaware. Dr. E. Edward 
Harkavy, formerly psychiatrist at the Bu- 
reau of Attendance of the New York City 
Board of Education, has been selected for 
a talk on The Mental Hygiene Implications 
of Non-Attendance. 

Dr. S. M. Stouffer, Superintendent of 
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Schools of Wilmington, will open the con- 
ference and the speakers scheduled for the 
first session are: Dr. Harry V. Holloway, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Delaware; Mr. Burton P. Fowler, Head- 
master of the Tower Hill School in Wil- 
mington; and Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, 
General Director of The National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. All three will dis- 
cuss the question Are We Training Our 
Children for Life?-—Dr. Holloway speak- 
ing on behalf of the public schools, Mr. 
Fowler for the private schools, and Dr. 
Hincks from the viewpoint of the mental 
hygienist. 

A number of distinguished chairmen for 
the various sessions have been secured, in- 
cluding the Most Rev. Edmund J. Fitz- 
maurice, Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Wilmington, Dr. M. A. Tarumi- 
anz, Superintendent of the Delaware State 
Hospital at Farnhurst, Mrs. J. Thompson 
Brown, Vice President of the Delaware So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, and Dr. G. W. K. 
Forest, Secretary-Treasurer of the Society. 

Among the discussants of the various 
papers will be: Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, of the 
Department of Mental Hygiene of the 
Delaware State Board of Education; Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, Director of the Divi- 
sion on Community Clinics of The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene; Mr. 
(.£. Douglas, Superintendent of Schools 
of Newark, Delaware; Dr. Claude Uhler, 
State 
Mental Hygiene Clinic of Delaware; Dr. 
P. F. Elfeld, Clinical Director of Mental 
Hygiene of the Delaware State Hospital at 


Assistant Clinical Director of the 


Farnhurst; Professor W. O. Sypherd, Pro- 
fessor of Literature, University of Dela- 
ware; and Miss Rachel W. Taylor, Director 
of Art Education of Delaware. 

The Delaware 


Conference has been 
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planned as a joint undertaking of The Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
the Delaware Society for Mental Hygiene, 
of which Mr. F. V. duPont is President. 
The Conference will terminate with the 
Annual Banquet of the Delaware Society 
for Mental Hygiene at which Mr. duPont 
will serve as toastmaster and a number of 
speakers, including Dr. Clarence M. 
Hincks, the Rev. Walden Pell, 2d, Head- 
master of St. Andrew’s School, and Mr. H. 
Edmund Bullis, Executive Officer of The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
will discuss the various aspects of The 


Prevention of Mental Disease. 


Michigan 
The 
on April 16 and 17, at the Hotel Statler, 


Detroit Conference will be held 


under the joint auspices of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene and the 
Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene. Dr. 
Grover C. Penberthy, former President of 
the Michigan State Medical Association, is 
President of the Michigan Society and the 
Hon. George M. Read its Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Among the features of the Detroit pro- 
gram will be talks by: Dr. Carleton Wash- 
burne, Superintendent of Schools of Win- 
netka, Illinois, on The Activities Program 
from the Mental Health Viewpoint; Dr. 
Plant, of the 


County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, New Jer- 


James S. Director Essex 
sey, on The Mental Hygiene Implications 
of Non-Attendance; Dr. Maude Watson, 
Director of the Child Guidance Division of 
the Children’s Center, Detroit, on The 
Mental Hygiene Clinic and the School; Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, Superintendent of the 
State Reformatory for Women at Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, on The School’s Re- 
sponsibility in Regard to Delinquent Chil- 
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dren; the Rev. Frederic Seidenberg, S.J., 
Executive Dean of the University of De- 
troit, on Can We Combine Mental Health 
and Cultural Aims in Education? 

Among the chairmen of the various ses- 
sions will be Dr. Robert H. Haskell, Medi- 
cal Director of the Wayne County Train- 
ing School, Northville, Michigan; Bishop 
Lewis Bliss Whittemore of Grand Rapids; 
and Dr. Edna Noble White, Director of the 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

The program will conclude with a ban- 
quet of the Michigan Society for Mental 
Hygiene, at which Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
Chairman of the Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, and a number of 
other speakers will discuss New Horizons 
for Education and Menial Hygiene. 

Copies of the complete program can be 
secured from the Hon. George M. Read, 
Michigan Society for Mental Hygiene, 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


Pennsylvania 
In connection with the Philadelphia 
Conference, which will be held at the Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, April 23 and 24, a 


number of leaders in education and mental 
health in that city are codperating to assure 
an interesting and successful program. 
These include the Hon. W. Curtis Bok, 
Judge of the Orphans Court; Dr. Edward 
A. Strecker, Professor of Psychiatry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Frederick H. 
Allen, Director of the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic; Dr. Earl D. Bond, Medi- 
cal Director of the Mental Hygiene In 
stitute of the Pennsylvania Hospital; and 
Dr. Camilla M. Anderson, Secretary of 
the Mental Hygiene Committee of the 


‘Public Charities Association of Pennsy] 


vania. 

The program will include many of the 
subjects already mentioned in connection 
with the Wilmington Conference. How 
ever, there will be a number of different 
speakers, and local discussants will be uti 
lized in some instances. 

By the time this issue of UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD is in the mails, printed copies of 
the program of the Philadelphia Confer 
ence will be available from The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 50 West 
5soth Street, New York City. 





Fighting Alone 


(Continued from page 26) 


needs to be the “center of the stage,” and has 
developed a sense of “being wanted” and 
“belonging.” 

Although Mary has improved, the prog- 
nosis for the future is not too encouraging 
because she has never known that type or 
degree of parental love that every child 
seeks and needs. Although she is benefit- 


ing from foster home care, the construc- 
tive influences there are not a completely 
satisfying substitute for those of her natu- 
ral parents. For this reason, it will be nec- 
essary for the Bureau to keep in touch 
with her until she finishes school and is 
able to support herself in an approved social 
situation. 
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New Horizons in Education 


(Continued from page 11) 


be said on the theory and practice of educa- 
tion as guidance that I must cease abruptly 
to talk about it. But I may add that those 
who think of education only in terms of 
a child’s “rights” have forgotten the real 
child. 


Preparation of Teachers 


With respect to the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers I must content myself with 
two remarks, both of which may sound 
cryptic but both of which will, I believe, 
repay careful consideration. First: Unless 
teachers for the secondary schools are res- 
cued from an overdose of pedagogical the- 
ory and practice and prepared for their 
work in a university atmosphere and by 
university standards, they will never ac- 


quire the social consciousness, the thorough 
understanding of their work, the cohesion 
and autonomous control as a group, and 
the firmness of purpose which are required 
of a profession. Second: Teachers (as well 
as other professional groups) must eventu- 
ally be subsidized enough to enable them 
to marry before they finish an education 
which already carries many of them well 
beyond twenty-five. 

The title assigned to me in the writing 
of this article carries a faint connotation of 
expansionism. What I have written may 
read like a demand for firmer texture. I am 
not unwilling that it should be so, for I 
believe (with apologies for the shift in 
metaphor) that the horizons of democracy 
can no longer be hazy. 





What Is Guidance? 
(Continued from page 19) 


(4) The teacher's conception of her réle 
in the classroom. Is she a dictator who in- 
structs passive children? Or does she simply 
provide a stimulating environment and let 
the children learn for themselves? Or does 
she recognize that the essential quality of 
teaching lies in her ability to help children 
gain skills more easily, to simplify the 
processes of understanding, to make life 
richer and more meaningful for children 
because she is there to suggest, to help in- 
terpret, to direct when necessary? 

There are other basic considerations to 


classroom guidance, but until some meas- 
ure of these four are present, there seems 
to me to be faint hope. The guidance spe- 
cialist in a school guidance program must 
bend his efforts toward developing these 
essentials. A constructive, preventive ap- 
proach lies along these lines. The work of 
the specialist in helping teachers with chil- 
dren who are having academic, personal, or 
physical difficulties is important but only 
indirectly attacks the fundamental prob- 
lems of education. 
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